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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


The subsequent letter is the commencement of a series, 
which will be regularly published in this paper, It is un- 
necessary to dwell upon the general excellence of the fol- 
lowing tour, It will be obvious to every intelligent reader 
that it has been made by no vulgar traveller, but by 2 man 
of genius amd observation, who, inhappy union, combines 
the power of selecting the most interesting and picturesque 
objects, and of describing them gracefully. } 


JOURNAL OF A TOUR THROUGH SILESIA. 


LETTER LIL. 
Frankfort, on the Oder, 20th Fuly, 1800, 


As I have bespoken your company, upon our 
journey into Silesia, I begin this letter at our first 
resting station from Berlin.. Hitherto, we have 
“deed seen little more than the usual Branden- 
.urg sands, and perhaps you will find our tour as 
ti, esome, as we have found it ourselves. I cannot 
promise you an amusing journey, though I hope 
it will pruve so tous, My letters to you, on this 
tour, will be in the form, and serve as the sub- 
stitute oa journal. They will, of course, be frag- 
ments, w7;tten at different times and places; nay, 
perhaps in different humours. Therefore, make 
up your account, to receive patiently all my tedi- 
ousness. 
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On Thursday, the 17th inst. we left Berlin, just 
after three in the morning, jand arrived here at 
about nine the same evening. The distance is ten 
German miles and a quarter ; which you know is 
a very long day’s journey in this country. In the 
course of a few years, it will be an easy journey 
of eight hours; forthe present king, who has the 
very laudable ambition of improving the roads 
through his dominions, is now making a turnpike 
road, like thatto Potsdam, the whole way hither; 
as yet, not more than one German mile of it is 
finished, and the rest of the way, is like that, which 
on every side surrounds the Tadmor of modern 
times. As we approach within a few miles of 
Frankfort the country becomes somewhat hilly, 
and of course more variegated and pleasant than 
round Berlin; but we could perceive little dif- 
ference in the downy softness of the ground be- 
neath us, or in the needles of the pines within our 
view. Smet of the country is cultivated, as much 
as it is Susceptible of cultivation, and here and 
there we could see scattered spires of wheat, rye, 
barley, and oats shoot from the sands, like the 
hairs upon a head almost bald. We came through 
few villages, and those few had a miserable ap- 
pearance. A meagre composition of mud and 
thatch composed the cottages, in which a ragged 
and pallid race of beggars reside; yet we must not 
be ynjust, and confess, that we passed by one no- 
bleman’s seat, which had the appearance of a 
handsome and comfortable house. 

We arrived here just in time to see thé last 
regs of an anaual fair, such as you have often 
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oe complaints against the minister Struensee, 
or having ruined the value of the fair, by prohi- 
biting the sale of foreign woollen manufactures, 
which have heretofore been the most essential 
articles of sale at this fair. This prohibition is for 
the sake of encouraging the manufactures of this 
country, a principle, which the government pur- 
sue on all possible occasions. ‘They are no con- 
verts to the opinions of Adam Smith and the 
French economists, concerning the balance of 
trade, and always catch with delight at any thing 
which can prevent money from going out of the 
country. Of this disposition we have seen a no- 
table instance in the attempts lately made here 
for producing sugar from beets, of which I be- 
lieve you heard something while you were here, 
and about which much has been said and done 
since then. At one time we were assured beyond 
all question, that one mile square of beets would 
furnish sugar for the whole Prussian dominions. 
The question was submitted to a committee of 
the Academy of Sciences, who, after long exa- 
mination and deliberation, reported, that in truth, 
sugar, and even brandy, could be produced from 
beets, and in process of time might be raised in 
greatquantities; but that, for the present, it would 
be expedient to continue the use of sugars and 
brandies, such as had been in use hitherto. Since 


this report, we have heard little or nothing of 
beet sugar. 


‘This is an old town, pleasantly situated, and 
containing about twelve thousand inhabitants, of 
which a quarter part are Jews. It is therefore 
distinguished by those peculiarities, which mark 
all European towns where a large proportion of 
Israelites reside, and to express which, I suppose, 
resortmust be had to the Hebrew language. The 
English at least is inadequate to it; Got the word 
filth conveys an idea of spotless purity, in compa- 
rison to the Jewish nastiness. The garrison of the 
town consists of one regiment. ‘There is here 
likewise an university; and by the introduction 
of a letter from Berlin, we have become acquaint- 
ed with two of the professors. The number of 
students is less than two hundred; and of them, 
one hundred and fifty are students of law; ten or 
fifteen of divinity; and not more than two or 
three of medicine. The library, the museum, and 
the botanical garden, the’ professors tell me, are 


all so miserable, that they are ashamed to show 
them. 


The banks of the Oder, on one side, are bor- 
dered with small hills, upon which at small dis- 
tances, are little summer-houses with vineyards, 
at which, during summer, many inhabitants of 
the town reside. Onthe other side, theland isflat, 
and the river is restrained from overflowing onl; 
by a large dyke, which has been built since the 
year 1785. At that time the river broke down 
the smaller dyke, which had, until then, existed, 





icen inthe towns of Holland, andas you know are jand overflowed the country toa considerable ex- 
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the present reigning duke, was then colonel of the 


temptimg:to save some of the people, whom the 
inundation was carrying away. You have probably 
seen prints of this melancholy accident, and there 
is an account of it in the last editions of Moore’s 
Travels. (1 mean his first work.) There is a small 


the spot where his body was found. It was done 
by the free-masons of this place, of which society 
he was amember. But there is nothing remarka- 
ble in it. There is likewise in the burying ground 
a little monument, or rather tomb-stone, to Kiezst, 
one of the most celebrated German poets, whom 
his countrymen call their Thomson. He was an 
officer in the service of Frederick the second, and 
was killed at the battle of Cunersdorf, a village 
distant only a couple miles from this place. 

Just at the gate of the town, there is a spring of 
mineral water, at which a bathing house has been 
built, with accommodations for lodgers. This 
bath has been considerably frequented for some 
years past, and the physicians of the town say, 
that the waters are as good as those of Freyen- 
walde. I am willing tobelieve them as good as 
those of Toeplitz; for my faith inmineral waters 
in general, was not much edified by the sticcess of 
our tour there last summer. 


lin without being fully aware of the precise na- 
ture of the journey we had undertaken; and had 
not thought of taking with us furs, and winter- 
cloathing for a tour in the dog-days. But one of 
the professors, whose acquaintance we have made 
here, had formerly gone the same journey; and 
from his representations, we have been induced 
to send back to Berlin for thick cloathing, and 


couple of days more than we at first intended. 
Yesterday we took a ride of three or four miles, 


drath of the circle. The functions of hiséffice are 
to collect the territorial taxes within a certaiPdis- 
trict called a circle, which is a subdivision of the 
province. You know the im 


by way of joke, once granted to a person, upon 
condition that he should never presume to give 


name is founded is, that the person holding the 


department in which he gives it... . 


Mr. Schoening and his lady received us with 
great kindness and hospitality. From the neigh- 





regiment in garrison here, and lost his life in at-- 


monument erected in honour of the prince, upon | 


22d July. Still at Frankfort. We had left Ber. - 


this circumstance has prolonged our stay here a | 


to the country seat of a Mr. eee the /an- | 


rtance and extent. 
of this title of rath or councillor, in the constitu-. 
tions of the German states. It is a general name, . 
designating every officer in all the subordinate _ 
parts of the administration; and sometimes a. 
mere honorary title, which Frederic the second, _ 


any counsel. For the principle upon which the 


title gives the king occasionally counsel, and the- 
first part of it usually designates the particular. 


-sourhood of their house, and on our return, we- 
had the pleasure of agreeable prospects of the 
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town, the river, and the country beyond it; though 
this has not much variety, nor any thing remark- 
ably striking. 

Not far beyond Mr. Schoening’s house is a 
canal, joining the Oder to the Spree, by means 
of which a water communication is established 
between the Baltic and the North Sea; there is 
likewise a similar canal between the Oder and the 
Vistitia. Frederic the second made several of 
these junctions of rivers during his reign, and 
some had been made by his predecessors. Their 
benefit in facilitating the intercourse between the 
several parts of Germany, and above all with Po- 
land, would be still greater than it is, if it were 
not counteracted by that mutual jealousy, which 
bars the passages between the dominions of neigh- 
bouring and rival sovereigns. 

Ata distance of about two German miles from 
this, resides count Finkenstein of Madlitz, a son 
of the venerable old minister of state, who died 
last winter; and whose lady and daughters you 
have seen at Berlin. He was formerly president 
of the judicial tribunal at Custrin, but was dis- 
missed by Frederic the second, on the occasion 
of the miller Arnold’s famous law-suit. An in- 
stance, in which the great king, from mere love of 
justice, committed the greatest injustice, that ever 
casta shade upon his character. His anxiety upon 
that occasion, to prove to the world that in his 
courts of justice, the beggar should be upon the 
same footing of right as the prince, made him 
forget, that in substantial justice the maxim ought 
to bear alike upon both sides, and that the prince 
should obtain his right, as much as the beggar. 
Count Finkenstein, and several other judges of 
the court at Custrin, together with the high chan- 
cellor Fiirst, were all dismissed from their places 
for doing their duty, and persisting in it, contrary 
to the will of the king, who, substituting his ideas 
of natural equity, in the place of the prescriptions 
of positive law, treated them with the utmost se- 
verity, for conduct, which ought to have received 
his fullest approbation. Since that time, count 
F'inkenstein has lived upon this estate of his, cul- 
tivating his farm, and in the converse of the 
nilses ; we have not had time and opportunity 
during our stay here to visit him, he and his fa. 
mily being at this time absent from his seat; but 
we are told, that no lands in the province are in 
so flourishing a condition as his; and, as he 
unites the pursuits of literature with those of 
farming, he has published a translation of Theo- 
critus, in German verse. 

We propose to continue our journey this day 
as fay as Crossen. 


SDR 


EPISTOLARY. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


[It is singular, that, notwithstanding the eagerness of Eng- 
land to preserve every relique of genius, the following 
correspondence of Drs. Anmstronc, Hunter, &c. has 
never found its way into any of the London journals. At 
the demise of the author of Roderick Random, the ensuing 
‘letters were found in his trunk at Leghorn. They were 
thence transmitted to America, and recently communicated 
to the Editor by alearned friend, whose good taste selects, 
and whose care preserves, many a literary gem, and many 
a valuable fragment. } 


Copies of letters from Lord She!burn, Mr. Pitt, Mr. Richard- 
son, Mr. Hume, Mr. Boswell, Dr. Armstrong, and Dr. 
Hunter, to Dr. Smollett, found in a trunk of Dr. Smollett’s, 
in Italy, where he died. : 

HiLL-STREET, TUESDAY. 


MADAM, 


Tam honoured with your grace’s letter, inclos- 
ing one from Dr. Smollett. It is above a year, 
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since I was applied to by Dr. Smollett, through a 
person, whom I wished extremely to oblige, but 
there were, and still subsist some applications for 
the same office, of a nature, which it will be im- 
possible to get over in favour of Mr. Smollett, 
which makes it impossible for me to give him the 
least hopes of it—I could not immediately  recol- 
lect what had passed on this subject, else I should 
have had the honour to answer your grace’s let- 
ter sooner. 
I am, with great truth and respect, 
Your grace’s 
Most obedient 
And most humble servant, 


SHELBURN. 
Duchess of Hamilton. 


S1R, 


After along disability from the gout in my 
right arm, [ have a particular Satisfaction in mak- 
ing this first use of my pen, to return you my best 
acknowledgments for the obliging favour you 
was so good to send me, and to express the 
sense I have of that undeserved opinion of me, 
which you have ventured to tell the world you are 
pleased to entertain. One of the first and most 
agreeable occupations of my summer’s leisure, 
will be the perusal of your volumes, a work, 
which I doubt not will fully answer, with all good 
judges, the great expectations, which the known 
talents of the author have so justly raised. 

Iam, with great regard, 
Sir, 
Your most obedient 
And most humble 
Servant, 


W. PITT. 


Whitehall, May 15, 1757. 


ROME, 2d June, 1770. 
DEAR DOCTOR, 


I arrived here last Thursday se’nnight, and 
since that time have already seen almost all the 
most celebrated wonders of Rome. But I am 
greatly disappointed in these matters, partly, I 
suppose, from my expectations being too high. 
But what I have seen here has been in such a 
hurry, as to make it a fatigue; besides, I have 
bustled about amongst them, neither in very good 
humour nor good health. 


I have delayed writing, till I could lay before} ~ 


you the plan of my future operations for a few 
weeks. I propose to post it to Naples, about 
the middle of next week, along with a colonel of 
our country, who seems to be a very good natured 
man. After having passed a week or ten days 
there, I shall return iither, and after having vi- 
sited Tivoli and Trescali, set out for Leghorn, 
if possible, in some vessel from Civita Vechia, 
for I hate the lodgings upon the roads in this 
country. I don’t expect tobe happy.till I see 
Leghorn, and if I find my friend in such health, 
as I wish him, orcan hope for him, I shall not be 
disappointed in the chief pleasure I proposed to 
myself in my visit to Italy. As you talked of a 
ramble somewhere to the south of France, I shall 
be extremely happy to attend you. 

I wrote to my brother from Genoa, and desir- 
ed him to direct his answer to your care at Pisa. 
If it comes, please direct it with your own letter, 
for which I shall long violently, tothe care of Mr. 





‘Francis Barrazzi, at Rome. 


Tobe! 





; 


SB 


I arn with my best compliments to Mrs. Smol- 
lett and the rest of the ladies, my dear doctor, 
Yours, ever affectionately, 


JOHN ARMSTRONG, 


A monsieur 
Monsieur Smoilett, 
Chez monsieur Renner, a Livourne. 


MY DEAR DOCTOR, 


I reproach myself—but it is as insignificant as 
embarrassing to explain some things. —So much 
for that. As tomy confidence in your stamina, I 
can see no reason to flinch from it—but I wish 
you would avoid all unwholesome accidents, as 
much as possible. 

I am quite serious about my visit to you next 
autumn. My scheme is now to pass my Juneand 
July at Paris—from thence to set out for Italy, 
either over the Alps, or by sea from Marseilles. 
I don’t expect the company of any widow hunter, 
or any other, that may be too fat and indolent for 
such an excursion—and hope to pick up some 
agreeable fellow-traveller, without being at the 
expence of advertising. 

You feel exactly as I do, on the subject of state 
politics. —But from some late glimpses, it is still 
to be hoped that some patriots may be disappoint- 
ed in their favourite view of involving their coun- 
try in confusion and destruction.—As to the K. 
Bench patriot, it is hard to say from what motive 
he published a letter of yours, asking some trifling 
favour of him, on behalf of somebody, for whom 
the cham of literature, Mr. Johnson, had interest- 
ed himself. 

I have, within this month, published, what I 
call my Miscellanies. Though I admitted my 
operator to an equal share of profit and loss, the 
publication has been managed in such a manner, 
as if there had been a combination to suppress it. 
Notwithstanding which, I am told it makes its 
way tolerably at least. But Thave heard to-day, 
that some body is to give me a good tiimming 
very soon. 

Allfriends here remember you kindly, and our 
little club at the Two-Arms never fail to devote 
a bumper to you, except when they are in the 
humour of drinking none but scoundrels. I send 
my best compliments to Mrs. Smollett, and two 
other ladies, and beg you’ll write me as soon as 
it suits you, and with black ink. I am always, 

My dear doctor, 
Most affectionately yours, 


JOHN ARMSTRONG. 


A monsieur 
Monsieur Smollett, gentilhomme Anghis, 
Chez mons. Renner, negotzanta Livourne Toscane. 


DEAR SIR, 


Iam greatly obliged to you for your ki tter 
of the 10th. I had not the least imagin that 
the passage in the Critical Review was Dr. Smol- 
lett’s.——When Mr. Millar mentioned it to me, 
in a manner very favourable to both, I had not 
heard of it—To this hourI have not seen it. The 
author of it, whoever he be, is very welcome to 
censure what I have written.’ But, perhaps, he 
would have forborne the uncalled for and unpro- 
voked temptation, had he considered that pro- 
lixity, length at least, cannot be avoided in letters 
written tothe moments. I wish he would try his 
hand at that sort of writing. 

I am no less obliged to you, good sir, for your 
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which I wish’d tobe followed, as'to the main of it, 
by any gentleman who should be induced.to un- 


_ dertake the writing of a New History of England. 


I had not -offered those poor and insignificant 

hints, had I not been greatly taken with your plan. 

repeatedly thank you, sir, for the whole of 

your very kind letter, and am, with wishes for 

your success in every undertaking,’ as well as in 
that before us, 

Your obliged and faithful humble servant, 

S. RicHARDson. 


Landon, 13th August, 1756. 
To Dr. SMOLLETT. 


My Dear Sir, 

I did not see your friend, capt. Stobo, till the 
day before I left Cirencester, and only for a little 
time: But he seem’d to be a man of good sense, 
aud has surely had the most extraordinary adven- 
tures in the world. He has promised to call on 
me when he comes to London, and I shall always 
see him with pleasure. 

But what is this you tell me of your perpetual 
exile, and of your never returning to this coun- 
try? I hope that as this idea arose from the bad 
state of your health, it will vanish on your reco- 
very, which, from your past experience, you may 
expect from those happier climates, to which you 
are retiring: After which the desire of revisiting 
your native country, will probably return upon 
you; unless the superior cheapness of foreign 
countries prove an obstacle, and detain-you there. 
I could wish that means had been fallen on to re- 
move this objection ; and that atleast it might be 
equal to you to live any where, except when the 
consideration of your health gave the preference 
to one climate above another. But the indiffer- 
ence of Ministers towards literature which has 
been long, and indeed almost always the case in 
England, gives little prospect of any alteration in 
this particular. 7 

I am sensible of your great partiality, in 1¢ 
good opinion you express towards me: But it 
gives me no less pleasure, than if it were founded 
on the greatest truth; for I accept it as a pledge 
of your good will and friendship. .I wish an op- 
portunity of shewing my sense of it may present 
itself during your absence. I assure you I should 
embrace it with great alacrity ; and you need have 


no scruple on every occasion of having recourse 


to me. 
I am, my dear sir, 
With great esteem and sincerity, 
Your most obedient, 
And most humble servant, 
Davip Hume. 


| Ragley, 21st of September, 1768. 
To Dr. SMOLLETT. 


EpinBurGH, 14¢} March, 


®... Sir, 


That evil is perpetually insinuating itself into 
the best enjoyments of man is an old reflection, 
but every day adds some additional evidence to 
the truth of it. | 

Ihave just published an account of Corsica. 
I have received great applause from many dis- 
tinguished men; and what my enthusiastic soul 
prizes still more ; I have interested many a Bri- 
tish bosom, in behalf of the brave Corsicans. 

I therefore hoped to enjoy one portion of un- 
mingled felicity ; and I did enjoy it, till yester- 
day, that I was told by Mr. Douglas, of Douglas, 


1768. 
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who is just come from London, that he under-; 
stood Dr. Smollett had taken amiss, what I have 
said of him in my book, 

Allow me to assure you, sir, that you have no 
reason to be offended with me. In page 12* of 
my preface, I say, that the error with respect to 
Paoli’s age, has found its way into your history, 
by which I meant to shew how very obscure the 
Corsicans have hitherto been: And inpages 1247 
and 125 of the account, I observe, that an oath 
which was generally believed to be genuine has 
been admitted into your history ; but that Paoli 
has assured me it was a fiction; by which I meant 
to correct a mistake without impeaching the au- 
thor, and as I have at the same time observed 
that you display a generous warmth in favour of 
the Corsicans, I had not the most distant idea of 
offending you. 

When I really mean to offend,I persist, till ! 
see [am wrong. But I should be very sorry, if 
one whom I regard as I do Dr. Smollett, should 
imagine, that I meant to offend, when it was far 
from my thoughts. I therefore take the earliest 
opportunity to undeceive you, and I flatter myself 
this letter will have that effect. 

I shall be in London about the 21st, and I hope 
to meet you before I return to Scotland, but in 
the mean time, pray make me easy by a line ad- 
dressed at Mr. Dilly’s, bookseller, in the Poultry. 

I am, dear sir, 
Your most obedient, 
Humble servant, 
James Boswe tt. 


London, 26th March. 


Ihave carried up this letter 
in my pocket. 


To Dr. Tosras SMoLuetTt, at Bath. 


Dear Doctor, 

I thank you for all your kindness to me, and 
particularly for the last instance of your warm 
friendship; and I’m sorry that it must occasion 
some furthertrouble. I understand that you pro- 
pose taking notice of a letter to the author of the 
Crit. Review, and I dare say you will do it pro- 
perly. ‘That part of the letter that relates to your- 
self, I hope will be flea’d and broil’d alive; for it 
is damn’d impudent. He pretends it was the 
writer, not the man, that stuck with him. . Your 
friends and mine say, they think you can, from 
your own knowledge, contradict him, inthis. I 
suppose you know he was sometime (about 12 
months as I have been told) out of his senses arid 
confined at Edinburgh. Our friends think this 
would be the best apology you can make to the 
public for this behaviour. 

As to what relates to me, you are no doubt be- 
come a party by your friendly interposition, and 
therefore I must leave you to judge for yourself 
what you are todo, Iwill, only in friendship, 
tell you frankly what I think. : 

First, your work does not seem a fit place for 
handling a physical dispute; it is rather for giv- 
ing accounts and opinions of things published.— 
2dly, If you answer this letter by disputation, you. 
must prepare yotrself for answering more non- 
sense of thesame kind. He will dispute, till he’s 
deprived the use of penand ink. That’s the turn 
of his madness. 3dly, Ail that he has said is so 
senseless, captious, and beastly, that it does not 
admit of an answer. Itis unanswerable. There 
can be no such thing as convincing one another 
now. The dispute must be at an end already 


* Page 16, of preface of 3d edition. + Page 153, of 3d 
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with every body that understands the subject, and 
will give himself the trouble to consider what both 
have said: and every obstinate fool may insist 
apon having the last word. Was it my own case 
only, I give you my word I would despise it. 
However, I have made some short observations 
to shew you that his last criticisms are without 
all foundation, and that your friendship for me 
has not brought you into disgrace with sensible 
people of the profession. 
I am, dear sir, 
Your much obliged, 
And sincere friend, 
Wiciram Hunter. 


23d August, 1757. 
Dr. SMOLLETT. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 


Proposals have been issued in this city to print 
by subscription, in two volumes octavo, and with 
a new type, a complete collection of the essays of 
Tue Lay Preacuer. This work will be print- 
ed for the author, and will appear, as soon as:an 
additional series of sermons shall have been com- 
pleted. As the title appears ludicrous to some, 
and obscure to others; as many start at the word 
Preacher, and many sneer at a Layman, tampering 
with theology, it i$ proper to state that the work 
in question is not a volume of sermons. It isa 
series of essays, modelled after the designs of 
Addison, and the harmless and playful ievity of 
Oliver Goldsmith. ‘The mottos are copied from 
the oriental writings ; but they are either a moral 
lesson, an economical precept, or a biographical 
picture. The topics, to which they are prefixed, 
are didactic, descriptive, or airy, as the gravity, 
or the humour of the hour prompted. On the 
fenced, and walled, and hallowed ground of reli- 
gion, the author has never “geese to trench, 
nor carelessly, nor wantonly approach the con- 
fines of the regular clergy. The doctrine and 
discipline of the church are sufficiently and glo- 
rious}y illuminated from many a golden candle- 
stick, and the Citadel of Christianity is well guard- 
ed by the lynx-eyed vigilance of bishops Porrevs, 
Warrson and Hoxrstey. But a young many se- 
questered and studious, imagined that the mora/ 
doctrines and the literary beauties of the Bible 
might be familiarly illustrated in vehicles, cheap 
and popular; “ on this hint he spake,” and volun- 
teered in a village, as a Lay Preacher, without 
even “ the laying on of the hands of the presby- 
tery.”. The author will soon respectfully appear 
at the bar of public opinion; and, in the impres- 
sive words of the ancient law, ‘** stand upon his 
deliverance ;” nothing doubting of a fain trial 
from the discerning, and candid, and catholic,and 
careless of the crude criticisms of the malignant 
vulgar. 

Other proposals have been issued to publish in 
an elegant manner, in one volume octavo, THE 


| F aRRAGO, or Essays Gay and Grave, by the au- 


thor of the Lay Preacher. This volume was the 
immediate predecessor of the last mentioned 
work, is written in a different style, and is more 
miscellaneous in its topics. It was composed, 
when the author led a retiredlife in the country, 
a few of the initial numbers weve worked off at a 
rural press, and on a calculation, resembling the 
prudence of CumsperLanp, who published his 
‘¢ Observer” ata provincial town, that if the work 
failed, only a few villagers would witness the dis- 


‘grace, and if it deserved, it would soon acquire 





the noticeof the city. In this respect, the author 


\ 
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of The Farrago was fortunate and flattered, and 
he hopes a complete collection of his lucubra- 
tions on letters and life, will not mock just expec- 
tation. . 


Both these books will be committed tothe press, 
not,4s Dr. Jonnson once said, “ with frigid tran- 
quillity,” but with humble and very restrained 
hope. Indeed, the author is prepared for the 
mortification of witnessing a narrow subscription, 
and is slow to anticipate, either the honourable 

remium for his literary labour, or even a full re- 
quital for his bookseller’s cares. His chastised 
expectations repose, principally, upon the fond 
partiality of liberal criticism, and of local and pri- 
vate friendship. To the first, he is already, 
greatly indebted, and of the ardour of the second, 
to be oblivious, were shamefully ungrateful. 


As a last effort in the desultory stile of perio- 
dical writing, the author of the above books in- 
tends commencing shortly, in this paper, if it be 
liberally encouraged, a new series of essays, to be 
entitled, “ THe Wanperinc.Jew.” ‘The first 
hints, title, and plan of the work, are derived from 
a striking episode in the “‘ Monk,” of Lewis, in 
which he describes a wonderful and fantastic per- 
sonage, supposed to be conversant in the history 
of every age; remembering the past, observing 
the present, prophesying the future ; incessantly 
roving from place to place, and, with wizard power, 
contrculing all the modes of space andtime; who, 
may be imagined to day in Asiatic luxury with 
the caliph of Bagdad, to-morrow with Leonidas, 
supping the sable broth of Sparta; now revelling 
with Cleopatra in the pavilions of Egypt, and then 
reading to Aspasia in the saloons of Athens; now 
wrangling with ecclesiastics at the councils of 
Basil and Trent; and now listening tothe politics 
of queen Elizabeth and secretary Walsingham. 
Hence, the assumption of the versatile powers of 
this fabled character will enable an essayist so to 
variegate his matter, as to give his lucubrations 
uncommon and peculiar interest. The whole 
moral, intellectual and fashionable world will be 
before him, and, by virtue of his office, he.can 
bound from object to object “*a Gadibus usque Au- 
roram et Gangem,” from speculation to life, from 
books to fans, “‘from grave to gay, from lively to 
severe.” This work will terminate essay writing 
from the pen of the Lay Preacher. The writers 
in the “* Lounger,” in a concluding paper, allusive 
to their having likewise conducted “ The Mir- 
ror,” felicitate themselves on the completion of 
the double design; and in the tones of plausive, 
yet natural complacency, observe, that “ Twice to 
have made a not unsuccessful excursion into this 
region of fancy and literary dominion, is to have 
pach pg something, which falls to the lot but of 

ew.” 


If the Lay Preacher, ayoung man, valetudina- 
ry, without fortune, without a patron, without an 
auxiliary, without popular encouragement, should 
accomplish three works of this class, it will be 
something novel in the history of literary adven- 
ture. By that time, modesty and judgment will 
suggest the fear of wearying others, and exhaust- 
ing himself, and will whisper in his ear the “ Ly- 
sisti satis temmpus abire tibi” of Horace, and the 


‘ Immensum spatiis confecimus equor 
Et jam tempus equim fumantia solvere colla” 


of Virgil. From this gay parterre of miscellany 
it will then be seasonable and safe to turn away, 
and applying to graver studies, awaken himself 
tohighe:, and more dignified exertion. When 
the last mentioned work shall have been accom- 
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plished, the motto of the author, if blest with par- 
tial health and liberal leisure, will be, 


«“ J come no moreto make youlaugh: things now 
That bear a weighty, and a serious brow, 

Sad, high, and working; full of state and woe, 
Such noble scenes as draw the eyes to flow, 
We now present.” 


It is his intention then to engage in the more 
important task ofhistoricalcomposition. Select- 
ing an eventful epoch in the annals of his coun- 
try, he will essay a legitimate narrative. 


THE DRAMA. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Bees “ To the WELL TROD STAGE anon, 

1f Jonson’s learned sock be on, 

Or sweetest Shakspeare, Fancy’s child, 

Warble his native wood-notes wild.” 
L’ALLEGRO, 


THEATRICAL REVIEW. 
No. I. 


Among the objects, which claim the attention 
of the journalist, the theatre holds a distinguish- 
ed rank. However. objectionable dramatic re- 


presentations may appear to a few individuals, 


from the influence of prejudices, or from previ- 
ous associations, their splendour and beauty will 
ever prove attractive to the great mass of the 
community. The influence, therefore, of the 
theatre, upon the tastes, the opinions, and the mo- 
rals of a people, need not be insisted on. In 
proportion to this influence, its proper regula- 
tion becomes important to the best interests of 
society. , 

Shakspeare has long ago remarked, that the 
drama shews to the very age and body of the 
time his form and ‘pressure. The observation 
is just; but it might be extended further; the 
theatre at once gives and receives a direction 
from public taste. Considered in this light, a 
review of the dramatic productions of the pre- 
sent day, mav be gratifying to those who are in- 
terested in the improvement of mankind. With 
the exception of some few pieces, upon the ten- 
dency of which, different sentiments are enter- 
tained, the morality of the stage is evidently im- 
proving. Without adverting to the licentious 
dramas of the age of Charles the second, it may 
be observed, that many of the ‘earlier produc- 
tions of the eighteenth century, would not be 
endured, without considerable alterations, by a 
modern audience. In general, profligate cha- 
racters are no longer brought upon the stage, to 
fascinate us with the gaiety and splendour of 
their vices during the greater part of the drama, 
and to be rewarded at its close. Virtue is, for 
the most part, represented in a light at once ami- 
able and respectable, and our laughter is excited 
by delineations of follies, not of vices. 


Under the influence of the opinions which we 
entertain of the importance of the drama, it is 
our intention to devote, occasionally, a part of 
the Port Folio to the notice of dramatic perform- 
ances. Our attention will- be more frequently 
directed to the review of such pieces as may be 
brought forward, than to the merits of the per- 
formers ; although the latter also will sometimes 
be the subject of our remarks, In these, we 
hope never to lose sight of candour and libe- 
rality. We feel nune of those prejudices, with 


ofan actor. Nor shall we forget, that he who 
has devoted his time and his talents to the 
amusement of the public, and who looks up to 
that source for his daily support, has a claim to 
thé protection of the liberal critic. Where we 
feel it necessary to censure, we shall fulfil our 
duty ; but, we shall never sacrifice a performer, 
in order to point a witticism, or indulge a sneer. 


In contemplating the present state of the the- 
atre in this city, we are pleased at beholding a 
company, highly respectable for professional ta- 
lent. The encouragement, received by the ma- 
nager, during the present season, has been flat- 
tering, and his attention in bringing forward a 
succession of novelties, deserves applause. _We 
trust that there will be no remission of his indus- 
try, and that his exertions will continue to be re- 
warded by public liberality. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


AN AUTHOR’S EVENINGS. 
FROM THE SHOP OF MESSRS. COLON AND SPONDEE. 





“ For you 

I tame my youth to philosophic cares, 

And grow still paler by the midnight lamps.” 
Dr. ARMSTRONG. 


This was a title to certain careless remarks 
made upon such books as fell in his way, by the 
late conductor of the Farmer’s Museum. On the 
side of mountains, he sometimes caught a tran- 
sient glimpse of the muses, and found food for 
literary meditation, evenamong the scanty shelves 
of a village preacher’s library. ‘The author has 
since shifted his situation, and exchanged lene 
quiet, and deep forests, for the ever varying 
scenes of active life; fumum, opes strepitumque 
Rome. Here acommon compiaint of solitude 
is completely cured, and the want of books and 
pamphlets is felt no more.. The public reposito- 
ries, the shop of the bookseller, and the ready 
loan of obliging friends, supply such varieties of 
literature, that plodding labour might tire to re- 
view, and the keenest glances be insufficient to 
comprehend. a 


It is proposed to revive the above mode of 
free and unstudied writing, for the amusement, 
and, perhaps, for the edification of the readers of 
the Port Folio. It will form a light article of 
the Miscellany, and, if it be frivolous, it will at 
least be short. 


In the course of these little essays, a style 
desultory and broken will perpetually occur. ‘The 
author’s plan will resemble that of Aulus Gellius, 
in his Niictés Attice. A plenty of curious or 
valuable extracts will be given from the works of 
others, and these will be followed up by inci- 
dental remark, or easy and obvious criticism. 
One advantage will strike the reader, as pleasant 
in the author’s plan. There will be no sagggness 


As * variety is the spice of life,” they will have 
at least that kind of seasoning. He, who all the 
morning has been plodding over grave books, and 
digesting the tough meat ot learning, may allowa+ 
bly vary his intellectual food at the evening hour. 
Then the deficacies of literature, like the dishes 
in the fairy banquet, described by Parnell, 


—-—‘ May with a wish draw nigh, 
And with a wish retire.” 


The following is a specimen of the author’s 
rambling method. His lucubrations will, somes 








which some persons contemplate the profession pirates, be more connected. 
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in these brief effusions of literature and fancy.. 
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As I was tumbling over the leaves of an old 
poet, one Hildebrand Jacob, who “lived obscure- 
ly, men knew not where, and diec, men knew hot 
when,” I found a little system of agreeable and 
useful rules for the regulation of human conduct, 
It was called ** Advice from Chiron to Achilles,” 
and, among other good things, contained the fol- 
lowing poetical distribution of time, which will 
please the members of the Shandy family. 


The morn to labour and the muses give, 

At noon, with temperance and quiet live ; 
Ceres’ and Bacchus’ gifts at evening prove ; 
Divide the night with Somnus and with love. 


Voltaire begins his vivacious Romance, the 
Princess of Babylon, with a sally of wit, sharper 
for being unaffected and simple. ‘“ The aged 
Belus, the king of Babylon, believed that he was 
the greatest man in the universe, because all his 
courtiers told him so, ‘and his historiographers 
proved it.” 

Lord Kaimes somewhere boasts that he could 
teach avery young boy to instantly distinguish in 
the Tatlers, Addison’s manner from Steele’s. ‘The 
latter is certainly the more careless writer. But 
criticism, with her brightest spectacles, could not 
discern any departure from Addison’s ease in 
the following passages. 

“‘ The pleasure of ordinary people is in their 
passions, but the seat of intellectual delight is in 
the reason and understanding. Such a Fide of 
mind raises that sweet enthusiasm, which warms 
the imagination at the sight of every work of na- 
ture, and turns all round you into picture and 
landscape.” 


TATLER. 


‘¢ When he was between four and five years oid, 
I caught my youngest boy weeping over a beau- 
tiful butterfly, which he,chanced to kill as he was 
playing with it; and I am informed that. this 
morning, he has given his brother three half- 
pence, which was his whole estate, to spare the 
life of a tom-tit.” ibid. 

The tricks of Dr. Priestley to embroil the go- 
vernment, and disturb the religion of his own 
country, have not the merit of novelty. We 


_ have read of John Ball and Jack Cade; and Ed. 


ward Malone furnishes us the following anec- 
dote : 2 

In Mr. Bindley’s old collection is a “ proper 
new Brummigham ballad,” to the tune of “ He 
then, up go we,” which is a song of triumph on 
the prospect of the speedy downfal of the charch 
of England, and the arrival of that happy time, 
when man shall be allowed to teach beneath a tree, 
and make a pulpit of a cart. 


TO THE PUBLIC. 


Theextreme length of many of our literary ar- 


toll and the necessity of attaching the Latin 


text 


partment, have to-day totally excluded PoLiTi¢s, 
and many of the more valuable articles of amu- 
sing miscellany, On the ensuing week, the peli- 
tican shall have no reason to grumble at the 
absence of his favourite entertainment; and the 
tittering lounger will find, thatat least we have 
called to Mirth, with i 


Haste thee nymph, and bring with thee 
Jest and youthful Jollity. 


_ The candid reader will remark, that the con- 
tents of this paper are entirely original. Originality 
will form the greatest portion of these papers. 
The editor will “seek for it as for hiddentreasure,” 


the version of Juvenal, in our poetical de- 
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and when selections are resorted to, they will be 
derived from very novel, or curious publications. 

No, I.‘of anew series of sermons from the Lay 
Preacher, will appear on Saturday next. 

The printers of the different newspapers in 
the United States are requested regularly to 
transmit their respective gazettes, addressed to 
Mr. Asbury Dickins, Philadelphia, 

Booksellers, merchants, &c. are notified that 
to this paper a blue wrapper will in future be at- 
tached. This will prove very convenient for 
advertising. Booksellers in particular, will find 
it for their znterest to select for their advertise- 
ments a vehicle, which is designed to convey to 
the public, an account of every literary project, 
and of every new book and pamphlet. 

Our correspondents are respectfully requested 
always to send their communications in season. 
To the proposed correctness and intregity of this 
paper, it is absolutely necessary, that the Editor 
should receive every Hterary essay, at least, eight, 
or ten days, prior to the day of publication. o- 
litical dissertations must be sent as early as the 
Monday, or Tuesday of each week, and even the 
communication of political matter of fact, or mo- 
mentous intelligence, must not be delayed be- 
yond the Wednesday. 


EEE 


POETRY. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


THE MISANTHROPE. 


[It is to be hoped, for the honour of human na- 
ture, that a complete Misanthrope never existed, 
Certain advances toward this degraded state of 
intellect have however undoubtedly been made. 
An elegant author observes, ‘‘ There is a sub- 
lime and tender melancholy, almost the univer. 
sal attendant on genius, which is too apt to 
degenerate into a gloom and disgust with the 
world.”——The melancholy and disgust, which 
this writer mentions, is the mildest kind of mis: 
anthrony. It flows from the most amiable and 
humane sentiments, and from the tenderest su- 
blimity of soul. It delights not in the miseries 
of mankind; on the contrary, it mingles the 
tear of compassion with their follies and mis- 
fortunes. Its cause of disgust, of its avoiding 
the haunts of busy life, ma of its seeking the 
shade of solitude, arises from its disappoint- 


yjment in the high and romantic opinions it had 


formed of the sincerity and virtue of man, and 
from its defeat in its warm and visionary plans 
of happiness. Shakspeare, that accurate pain- 
cer of nature, has presented us with two cha- 
racters of this cast which we have described, 
and one of a much darker hue. Hamlet is a 
noble and exalted character. His disposition 
is amiable, his sensibility is exquisite. In the 
ardency of youth, when every passion is alive, 
when every injury is most severely felt, he be- 
comes unfortunate. His misfortunes are not 
occasioned by his own crimes, but by the crimes 
of those, with whom he is nearly connected, 
and for whom his affection is strong. These 
misfortunes change the directionjof his principles 
of action. He sinks into melancholy, and con- 
ceives disgust with the world. His murdered 
father leaves the world of spirits, appears at 
midnight before him, and awakens every nerve 
to agony ; yet, amid the gloom that surrounds 
him, we see benevolence and maguanimity 





still directing his*steps. The misanthropy of 
Jaques is more’ habitual and deeply rooted 





than that of Hamlet. Hanilet’s was oceasionéd 
by misfortune. That of Jaques arose from con- 
tempt for the follies and vanities of life. ‘They 
both, however, proceeded from excess of sensi- 
bility. {The description which is given of Jacques 
moralizing on the wounded deer, is eminently 
beautiful, and will throw his character in a full 
beam of light. 


To-day my lord of Amiens and myself 
Did steal behind him, as he lay along 
Under an oak, whose antique root peeps out 
Upon the brook that brawls along this wood ; 
To the which place a poor sequestered stag, 
That from the hunter’s aim had ta’en a hurt, 
Did come to languish, and, indeed, my lord, 
The wretched animal heav’d forth such groans, 
That their discharge did stretch his leathern coat 
Almost to bursting ; and the big round tears 
Cours’d one another down his mnocent nose 
In piteous chase ; and thus the hairy fool, 
Much marked of the melancholy Jaques, 
Stood on the extremest verge of the swift brook, 
Augmenting it with tears. 

Duke. But what said Jaques, 
Did he not moralize this spectacle? 

Lorp. O yes, into a thousand similies. 
First, for his weeping in the needless stream ; 
Poor deer, quoth he, thou mak’st a testament 
As wordlings do, -giving thy sum of more 
To that which had too much, Then being alone, 
Left and abandon’d by his velvet friends ; 

Tis right, quoth he ; thus misery doth part 
The flux of company: anon a careless herd 
Full of the pasture, jumps along by him, 

And never stays to greet him : ay, quoth Jaques, 
Sweep on, you fat and greasy citizetis, | 
’Tis just the fashion ; wherefore do you look 
Upon. that poor and broken bankrupt there! 
Thus most invectively he passeth thro’ 

The body of the country, city, court, 

Yea,’and of this our life, swearing that we 

Are mere usurpers, tyrants, and what’s worse, 
To fright the animals and kill them up. 


Timon of Athens is a character different from. 
both these. Every humane pringiple of his bosom 
is lost, is swallowed up in his inveteracy against 
the people of Athens. He hates the face of 
every human being, and becomes a solitary 
wanderer of the desart. In the following poem 
the author has endeavoured to exhibit MrsAn- 
THROPY in its last stage of depravity. Timon 
of Athens is the model from which he has drawn 
his representation.j 
| . Mis ANTHROPE. 

Tis night again—no more let morning rise, 

Or hated light salute these damned eyes ; | 

Wraptinthese glooms, and hush’dinawe profound 

Be every object, every human sound ; 

What pleases man, O may I nevershare, 

Be dead each feeling, reign alone despair. 

Alone, distracted, buried in this cave, 

Unseen, unknown, forever let me rave. 

Let no foul reptile dare approach this place, 

That bears resemblance to the human race. 

No feathered songster dare attune its throat, _ 

And fill these thickets with its love-sick notes ; 

But let the howlings of the beasts of prey, 

Rise on the blast and drown each tender lay ; 

The owl’s shrill cry, the awful groan of death, 

‘And shrieks of spirits tremble o’er the heath. 

i: deca tek man—fly far this haunted 
shade, ed : 3 i 

My air pollute not, nor my paths invade ; 

If in my walks I meet thy frightful form, 

Ili rend thee piecemeal to the howling storm ; 
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I’d pity not, I have forgot to feel, 

My bosom’s harder than the polish’d steel ; 

I give no pity—none will I receive, 

May fiends tormenthim, who for me wonld grieve; 

Harder than marble be transform’d that tear, 

Which falls in sorrow o’er my silent bier ; 

I want no rRiENDs to follow my remains ; 

No sighs of mourning, and no pious straius ; 

No lovely wife to melt in tenderest woes, 

No little children—all mankind be foes! 

When death’s cold slumber comes to close these 
eyes, 

And my soul labours in fierce agonies, 

(li smile disdainful at the dart of death, 

And pour forth curses with my latest breath ; 

Around this haunt cast my last glimmering sight, 

And sink triumphant in the depths of night. 

Then may the tiger make my grave his den, 

‘lo guard my bones from every human ken ; 

From fields of slaughter, thither bring his food, 

And drench my ashes with a victim’s blood. 

I once had mercy, once this breast could glow, 

And melt with pity at another’s woe; 

Once sweet benevolence for all mankind, 

Prompted my actions, and each thought refin’d; 

The mournful tale then claim’d my willing ear, 

And with my gifts I always gave a tear. 

But when misfortune fell upon my head, 

And drove me from my little peaceful shed, 

No friendly arms were open to my cries, 

No roof to shield me from the wint’ry skics ; 

Those very wretches that my bounty fed, 

With pride disdainful from my footsteps fled. 

Once a fair wife reclin’d within my arms, 

Sweeten’d my peace with her seducing charms ; 

Soften’d cach passion by her magic art, 

And stole to raptures this deluded heart; 

But when a fell, designing villain came, 

She fled with him, and loaded me with shame. 

{ had a child—he was my only boy, 

My dawning prospect, and my evening joy ; 

Nature had torm’d him with her utfnost care, 

With each attraction that can win the fair ; 

His stature rose in strength and manly grace, 

The rays of genius lighten’d on his face. 

O how I lov’d him—but how ili repaid, 

Was all my fondness and parental aid; 

He too forsook me for an harlot’s bed, 

And lavish’d curses on his father’s head. 

O shadder nature, at thy dark disguise, 

Man, boasted man, is infamy and lies. 


I'll now go prowl, the wildering mazes tread, 
And climb the mountain’s bleak and rugged heads, 
Hang in grim pleasure o’er the dreadtul steep, 
And hear the tempest lash the angry deep ; 









Invoke the furies from their-midnight cave, 


— 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 

) ‘THE 
THIRTEENTH SATIRE OF JUVENAL. 


['To day, we furnish a classical banquet, in a faithful, vi- 
gorous, and epirited version of the thirteenth satire of JuvE- 
NAL. The translation is from the pen of an American 
gentleman, whose useful science strengthens, and whose po- 
lished literature adorns, his country. Every admirer of the 
ancients wil! read the following translation with peculiar 
interest ; among other reasons, on account of of the baldness, 
lameness, or clumsiness of every preceeding version of this 
individual Satire. It has faved singularly with the poet Ju- 
venal ; while some of his fervid poems have received all the 
attention, and excited all the energy of Dryden and Johnson, 
ochers have been feebly or inharmonicnsly rendered by “* ee- 
ecath-form boys” or incompetent persons, “ writing doggedly, 
aid iu naste.’’ The lines of Holiday and Stapleton arerumb- 









: 
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ling, rough, and rugged ; the names of Stepney and of Tate are 
only remembered as they were associated with Dryden; au- 
thors, whohad aslittle resemblance to their illustrious co-mate, 
as the feeble and unequal step of the boy lulus to the martial 
port of the Trojan hero. A master of arts from Oxford, 
Mr. Edward Owen, lately published a complete translation 
of Juvenal. Though faithful and accurate, it was rigorously 


_|ereated in the Critical Review; and, notwithstanding the 


highly favourable judgment of Gilbert Wakefield, no or- 
dinary critic, that “for propriety, perspicuity, and elegance of 
expression, it has not many equals, at a time when good writ- 
ing is become so general,” yet the decision of the reviewers 
seems to be confirmed by the neglect or the indifference of the 
public. Owen's volume is now lying on the editor’s table, 
and, from a diligent comparisun of the two versions, the pre- 
ference must, without hesitation, be given to the 4merican 
translation. The two first lines of Mr. Owen’s translation 
are 
‘“‘ How curst the sinner’s fate! each foul offence 
Wounds his own peace, and here his pangs commence” 


These are fair specimens of his style, throughout, and it 
is obviously inferior. We expect a most beautiful transla- 
tion of Juyenal from William Gifford, another Pope. Un- 
til that appear, a perfect translation of Juvenal entire, is a 
desideratum. 'To those, who admire the literary luxuries of 
antiquity, the following will be an wholsome and agreeable 
foretaste. The critic, who wishes to compare the copy and 
the original, is notified that the Roman text below, is printed 
from the beautiful Cambridge edition by Sandby.] 
THE ARGUMENT. 

(Calvinus had deposited a sum of money in the hands of a 
friend, who upon being required to restore it, denied having 
ever receivedthetrust. Calvinus appears to have been too 
much affected at this incident, and J uvenal addressed to him 
this Satire, containang topics of consolation to Calvinus, for 
his loss, and of reproof for the extreme sensibility he had 
manifested upon thé occasion. } 

From Virtue’s paths, when hapless men depart, 

Che first avenger is the culprit’s heart ; 

Chere, sits a.judge, from whose severe decree 

No strength canrescue, and no speed can flee ; 

A judge, unbiass’d by the quibbling tribe! 5 

A judge, whom India’s treasures cannot bribe— 
Calvin, what thinkest thou, the world will say, 

To see thy faithless friend his trust betray? 

Yet to thy fortune, is the breach but smail ; 

Thy purse will scarcely feel the loss at all ; 

Nor are examples of such baseness rare ! 

’Tis what in common, with thee thousands bear ; 

A single drop of water from the deep! 

A single grain from fortune’s boundless heap. 
Excessive sorrow let us then restrain : 15 

A manshould measure by the wound his pain ! 

Though keen thy sense, the smallest ill to meet, 

Must thy blood boil to find thy friend a cheat? 

The sacred trust committed he denies— 

But, at thy age, can treachery surprize? 
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SATIRA XIII. 


?XEMPLO quodcumque malo committitur, ipsi 
‘Pisplicet auctori. Prima est hee ultio, quod se 
udice, nemo nocens absolvitur, improba quamvis 


‘ } 4JGratia fallaci pretoris vicerit urna. 
And call the murderer from his yawning grave./ 


Quid sentire putas omnes, Calvine, recenti 3 
De scelere, et fidei violate crimine? sed nec 

Tam tenuis census tibi contigit, ut mediocris 
Jactura te mergat onus: nec rara videmus ~ 

Que pateris ; casus multis hic cognitus, ac jam 
Tritus, et e medio fortune ductus acervo. 
Ponamus nimios gemitus ; flagrantior equo 

Non debet dolor esse viri, nec vulnere major. 

Tu quamvis levium minimam exiguamque malorum 
Particulam vix ferre potes, spumantibus ardens 
Visceribus, sacrum tibi quod non reddat amicus 
Depositum. Stupet hac, qui jam post terga reliquit 
Sexaginta annos Fonteio consule natus ? 

An nihil in melius tot rerum proficisusu? _ 
Magna quidem, sacris que dat pracepta libellis, 
Victrix Fortune sapient:a. Dicimus autem 20 
Hos quoque felices, qui ferre incommoda vite, 
Nec jactare jugum vita didicere magistra. 

Quz tam festa dies, ut cesset prodere furem, 
Perfidiam, fraudes, atque omni ex crimine lucrum 
Quesitum, et partos gladio vel pyxide nummos ? 
Rari quippe boni; numero vix sunt totidem, quot 
Thebarum porte: vel divitis ostia Nil. 

Nona xtas agitur, pejoraque sacula ferri 
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| Temporibus 5 quorum sceleri non invenit ipsa 


When threescore winters thou hast left behind, 
To long experience art thou still so blind? 


Great, and prevailing is the sacred lore, 
Which Wisdom, Fortune’s victress, has in store ; 
But we consider likewise those as blest, 25 
Who meet the woes-of life with placid breast ; 
Bred in life’s school, who bend beneath her sway, 
Nor from her yoke would draw their necks away. 


Is there a day so festive through the year 
But frequent frauds and perfidies appear ? 
A single day, but sees triumphant vice 


With lurking dagger, or with loaded dice ? 


Small is the train who honour’s paths pursue ; 
The friends of virtue are a chosen few: 

So few, that gathering o’er the spacious earth 35 
A full collection of untained worth, 

Scarce could you find a number, free from guile, 
Yo match the gates of Thebes, or mouths of Nile. 


Such are the horrors of our modern times, 
They bleach the blackness of all former crimes : 40 
The age of iron has long since been past, 

And four besides, each blacker than the last, 

A ninth succeeds, compar’d with which, of old, 

The age of iron was an age of gold: 

An age, which nature dares notevenname, 45 

Nor yields a metal to express its shame. 

Che faith of gods and men, our lips attest 

Loud as a great man’s pimps applaud his jest. 

But hoary infant! art thou stillto know 

With what bright charms another’s monies 
glow? . 

Go !—fetch the rattle of thy childhood, go! J 

What peals of laughter rise on every side ! 

How all the town thy simpleness deride ! 

To see thee ask, and with a serious brow, 

That any mortal be not perjur’d now ; 

To see thee now, of any man require 

Faith in a God, and terror of hell-fire. 

These tenets truly our forefathers held, 

Ere from his throne old Saturn was expell’d ; 

Before he laid his diadem aside 60 

And in the rustic sickle took a pride. 

While Ida’s caves were yet the haunts of Jove 

Nor virgin Juno, conscious of his love. 

No revels then were ever seen to rise 

Among the heavenly tenants of the skies; 

No Trojan boy, no Hebe’s form divine, 

To fill the goblets with inflaming wine,; 

With unwash’d hands, no smutty Vulcan came 
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Nomen, et a nullo posuit natura metallo. 

Nos hominum Divumque fidem clamore ciemus, 
Quanto Fessidium laudat vocalis agentem 
Sportula. Dic senior bulla dignissime, nescis, 
Quas habeat veneres, aliena pecunia? nes¢is 
Quem tua simplicitas risum vulgo moveat, cum 
Exigis a quoquam ne pejeret, et puter ullis 

Esse aliquod numen templis, areque rubenti? 
Quondam hoc indigene vibebant more, prius quam 
Sumeret agrestem, posito diademate falcem 
Saturnus fugiens: runc, virguncula Juno, 

Et privatus adhuc Idzis J upiter antris. 

Nulla super nubes convivia Celicolarum, 

Nec puer Iliacus, formosa fec Herculis uxor 

Ad cyathos ; et jam siccato nectare tergens 
Brachia Vulcanus Liparea nigra taberna. ° 
Prandebat sibi quisque Deus, necturba Deorum 
Talis, ut est hodie; contentaque sidera paucis 
Numinibus miserum urgebant Atlanta minori 
Pondere. Nondum aliquis sortitus triste profundi 
Imperium, aut Sicula torvus cum conjuge Pluton. 
Nec rota, nec Furiz, nec saxum, aut vulturis atri 
Peena; sed infernis hilares sine regibus umbre. 
Improbitas illo fuit admirabilis evo. 

Credebant hoe grande nefas et morte piandum, 
Si juvenis vetulo non assurrexerat, et si 

Barbato cuicunque puer; licet ipse videret 

Piura domi fraga, et majores giandis acervos. 
Tam venerabile erat precedere quatuor annis, 
Primaque par adeo sacre lanugo senecte. 

Nunc, si depositum won inficietur amicus, 
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To quaff the nectar from his anvil’s fame. 


Each god was then content to dine alone, 70 


' Nor was our motley mob of godheads known; 


Small were the numbers of the blest abode ; 
Nor weigh’d down wretched Atlas with the load; 
No gloomy Pluto rul’d the realms of shade, 
Nor yet had ravish’d the Sicilian maid. 75 
Hell then no wheel, no rock, no furies bore, 
No valture’s pounces drip’d with ghostly gore ; 
But cheerful spirits rang’d the allies gay, 
Nor of infernal monarchs own’d the sway. 
A fraud was held a wonder in that age ; 
And, in the presence of an hoary sage, 
Had any younger man to rise forborne, 
However blest with ampler stores of corn, 
To them a crime of dye so black it seem’d, 
As by nought else but death could be redeem’d. 
The like respect by beardless boys was shown 86 
To all whose faces were but just o’ergrown ; 
Such awe four years precedence could engage, 
And youth’s first blossom bore the fruits of age! 

Now, if your friend should not betray his trust, 
But give you back your coins with all their rust, 
It seems a miracle of higher strain 92 
Than all the Tuscan sibyl books contain, 
And, in memorial of so strange a deed, 
A votive lamb should on the altar bleed, 
If now mine eyes a man of virtue greet, 
I think a double-headed child to meet ; 
Not more surprising were it to behold 
A. plough-share dig up fish, or mules with foal; 
Rain fall in pebbles, or in wildest shapes 100 
Bees, clustering on a temple’s roof, like grapes. 
Or rivers, rushing with tremendous sweep 
To pour a milky torrent in the deep. 

The loss of fifty ducats you deplore ; 
See your next neighbour filch’d of ten times 

more ; 105 

By a like fraud behold a third complain 
His loss of all his strong-box could contain. 
So prone, so ready are we to despise 
The single testimonial of the skies. 
Unless a mortal sanction too be given . 
And man confirm the evidence of Heaven. 
Look! with what seeming purity of breast 
And steady face he dares his faith attest ; 
Swears by the solar beams, the bolts of Jove, 
And thy full quiver, huntress of the grove, 115 
By Mars’s lance, Apollo’s arrows drear, 
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Si reddat veterem cum tota zrugine follem, 
Prodigiosa fides, et Thuscis digna libellis, 
Queque coronata lustrari debeat agna, _ 
Egregium sanctumque virum si cerno, bimembri 
Hoc monstrum puero, vel mirandis sub aratro 
Piscibus inventis, et foete comparo mule; 
Sollicitus, tanquam lapides effuderit imber, 
Examenque apium longa consederit uva 
Culmine delubri, tanquam in mare fluxerit amnis 
Gurgitibus, miris et lactis vortice torrens. 
Intercepta decem quereris sestertia fraude 
Sacrilega: quid si bis centum perdidit alter 

Hoc na modo? majorem tertius illa 

Sum , quam patula vix ceperat angulus arez ? 
Tam facile et pronum est superos contemmere testes, 
Si mortalis idem nemo sciat. Aspice quanta 
Voce neget, que sit ficti constantia vultus 

Per Solis radios, Tarpeiaque fulmina jurat, 

Et Martis frameam, et Cirrhzi spicula vatis; 
Per calamos venatrtcis, pharetramque puellz, 
Perque tuum, pater Aigzi Neptune, tridentem. 
Addit et Herculeos arcus, hastamque Minerve, 
Quidquid habent telorum armamentaria coeli, _ 
Si vero et pater est, comedam, inquit flebile nati 
Sinciput elixi, Pharioque madentis aceto. 

Sunt in fortune qui casibus omnia ponant, 

Et nullo credant mundum rectore moveri, 
Natura volvente vices et lucis, et anni; 

Atque ideo intrepidi quecunque altaria tangunt. 
Est alius metuens ne crimen pena sequatur; 
Hic putat esse Deos, et pejerat, atque ita secum 5 
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[Ve sit magna, tamen certe lenta ira Deorum est, 


THE PORT YFOLIO. 


By Neptune’s trident, and Minerva’s spear, 
Alcides’ bow, and whatsoe’er beside 
From all Heaven’s arsenal can be supplied ; 
And, if a father—sooner be my food 120 
‘My infant’s flesh, he cries, my drink his blood ! 
There are, who deem that Fortune governs all ; 
That no supreme disposer rules the ball ; 
Chat Nature’s energies alone suffice 
To make successive days and seasons rise; 125 
Hence with intrepid brow, such men a3 these 
To sanction falsehood, any altar seize. 
Another trembles lest the vengeance due, 
Of gods offended should his crimes pursue ; 
Believes in gods, yet stains with guilt his soul, 
And thus attempts his terrors to controul; 100 
‘¢ Deal with my body as thou wilt (he cries) 
‘* Great Isis ! and with blindness strike my eyes, 
“ If peacefully though blind, I may but hold 
‘‘ The price of perjury, the pilfer’d gold. 
“ What is.a palsied side, or broken leg, 
‘¢ Compar’d with indigence, compell’d to beg? 
‘“ The fleetest runner would, beyond a doubt, 
‘¢ Give all his swiftness for a wealthy gout ; 
‘* Nay, should he hesitate in such a case, — 140 
‘¢ Send for his doctor, and his waistcoat lace : 
“ For what.can all his racing talent boot? 
‘‘ A huagry stomach, and.a nimble foot. 
‘¢ And what avails the olive round his: head: 
“¢ While puff’d with glory he must pine for bread. 
‘¢ The anger of the gods, though great, is slow; 
‘* Nor will their mercy doom to endless woe ; 
‘‘ And, if they punish every guilty soul 148 
‘‘ Before my turn comes what long years may 
roll! 
‘¢ Perhaps their wrath is pacified with ease, 150 
‘¢ And oft they overlook such faults as these ; 
‘¢ For the same deed, as good or ill luck reigns, 
‘¢ One wields a sceptre, and one hangs in chains.” 
Thus having lull’d his conscience to-repose, 
Before you, to the sacred fane he goes; 155 
Nay, drags you thither, with indignant ear 
The oath of traud ‘and perfidy to hear. 
For, with the multitude, guilt’s face of brass 
For conscious innocence will often pass. 
See! how he lays his hand upon his heart, 
And like a finish’dactor plays his part ! 
You, plunder’d of yourtrust, with piercing cries, 
In vain-with voice of Stentor rend the skies; - 
Or rather like old Homer’s Mars exclaim, 
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Decernat quodcumque volet de corpore nostro 

Isis, et irato feriat mea lumina sistro, 

Dummodo vel cxcus teneam, quos abnego nummos. 
Et phthisis, et vomicz putres, et dimidium crus 
Sunt tanti? pauper locupletem optare podagram 
Nec dubitet Ladas, si non eget Anticyra, nec 
Archigene. Quid enim velocis gloria plante 
Prestat, et esuriens Pisez ramus olivz? 
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Si curant igitur cunctos punire nocentes, 
Quando ad me venient ? sed et exorabile numen 
Fortasse experiar: solet hisignoscere. Multi 
Committunt edem diverso crimina fato; | 
Ille crucem pretium seeleris tulit, hic diadema. 
Sic animum dire trepidum formidine culpz 
Confirmant. ‘Tunc te sacra ad delubra vocantem 
Precedit, trahere imo ultro, ac vexare paratus, 
Nam, cum magna male superest audacia causz, — 
Creditur a multis fiducia. Mimum agit ille, 
Urbani qualem fugitivus scurra Catulli, 

Tu miser exclamas, ut Stentora vincere possis, 
Cel potius quantum Gradivus Homericus: andis, 
Jupicer, hac, nec libra moves, cum mittere vocem 
Debueras, vel marmoreus, vel aheneus? aut cur 

In carbone tuo charta pia thura saluta 
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4 Ponimus, et sectum vituli jecur, albaque porci 


Omenta? ut video, nullum discrimen habendum est 
Effigies inter vestras, statuamque Bathylli, 

Accipe que contra valeat solatia ferre, 

Et qui nec Cynicos, nec Stoica dogmata legit 

A Cynicis tunica distantia; non Epicurum 
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“ Hear’st thou all this, great Jove, in silence 
tame ? 155 
‘« When all thy fury, at such vows accurst 
«“ From lips of brass or marble ought to burst? 
“© Else, wherefore burns our incense at thy shrine? 
“© Why on thy altars bleed the calves or swine? 
‘“« Since no distinction I perceive, were just, 170 
‘¢ Between your statutes and a.dancer’s bust.” 
Yet, hear what comfort an unletter’d friend, 
Thotigh from no school deriv’d can recommend ; 
Who never made the cynic rule his own, 
Nor that of stoics, differing but in gown ; 
Nor yet has learnt the maxims to obey 
Of Epicurus in his garden gay. 
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‘When dire diseases rack your feeble frame, 


Call for some doctor of distinguish’d fame ; 

But in a case like yours, of trifling pain, 

To Philip’s pupil you may trust your vein. 
i xpressly shew, that since the world began, 

A dted so base was never done by man; 

Then, I object no longer, tear your hair, 

And beat your face and bosom in despair; 185 

At such a dread misfortune close your gates, 

With lamentation loud accuse the fates, 

Heave deeper groans, tears more abundant shed 

For money pilter’d, than a father dead. 

No man in this case feigns of grief a show; 190 
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‘Content to wear the formal suits of woe; 


And fret his eyes to strain a seeming tear, 


‘No! for lost gold our sorrows are sincere ! 


But, if the like complaint with yours you meet 
Where’er you turn your eyes, inev’ry street; 195» 
If every day shows: men, who boldly dare 
Their own hand-writing to a bond forswear. 
Prov’d by ten witnesses, their deed deny, 

And gravely give their solemn seal the lye, 
Must thou from common miseries be free? 200 
And art thou form’d of better clay than we? 
Thou, favour’d by the gods with special grace ; 
We the vile refuse of a worthless race? , 

Thine eyes to crimes.of deeper basenes turn, 
And thy small loss to bear with patienct learn ; 


| See this man’s slave with robber bands conspire, 


Behold that mansion blaze with bidden fire : 
See, from yon antique temple, stolen away 

The massive goblet, venerably grey ! 

Gifts, from which nations once deriv’d renown, 


}Or some old monarch’s consecrated crown. 211 
j Are these not there? behold the villain ply 


Suspicit exigui letum plantaribus horti. 
Curentur dubii medicis majoribus zgri : 

Tu venam vel discipulo committe Philippi, 

Si nullum én terris tam detestabile factum 
Ostendis, taceo, nec pugnis cedere pectus 

Te veto, nec plana faciem contundere palma, 
Quandoquidem accepta claudenda est janua damno, 
Et majore domus gemitu, majore tumultu 
Planguntur nummi, quam funera. Nemo dolorem 
Fingit in hoc casu, vestem diducere summam 
Contentus, vexare oculos humore coacto. 
Ploratur lacrymis amissa pecunia veris. 

Sed si cuncta vides simili fora plena querela ; 

Si decies lectis diversa in parte tabellis, 

Vana supervacui dicunt chirographa ligni, 
Arguit ipsorum quos litera, gemmaque princeps 
Sardonychum, loculis que custoditur eburnis : 
Ten’ o delicias extra communia censes 
Ponendum ; quia tu galline filius albe, 

Nos viles pulli, nati infelicibus ovis ? 

Rem pateris modicum, et mediocri bile ferendam, 
Si flectas oculos majora ad crimina: confer 
Condunctum latronem, incendia sulphure cepta, 
Atque dolo, primos cum janua golligit ignes : 
Confer et hos, veteris qui tollunt grandia templi 
Pocula adorande rubiginis, et populorum 

Dona, vel antiquo positas a rege coronas, 

Hee ibi si non sunt, minor exstat sacrilegus, qui 
Radat inaurati femur Herculis, et faciem ipsam 
Neptuni, qui bracteolam de Castore ducat. 
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An dubitet, solitus totum conflare Tonantem 





























8 THE PORT FOLIO. 
To rasp the gilding from Alcides’ thigh, The godlike Socrates, who, gall’d with chains, And gods offended, with uplifted hand ; 
Strike off the nose from Neptune’s aged form, |To share the hemlock with his foe disdains. 26C} But, what his breast with torture chiefly rends, 
Orstripthe braceletfrom young Castor’sarm ; 215| True wisdom points to Virtue’s path, and frees| Larger than life, thy sacred form ascends ; 7 
Why should he dread of minor Gods the frown,| From every vice and error, by degrees. With deadly fears, his dastard soul to press, 
Wont the whole thunderer bravely too melt down?| The noble soul above revenge we find, And force his lips their falsehood to confess. 310 
The guilt of blood, see other wretches share, |”Tis, the poor pleasures of a puny mind ; Heaven’s earliest murmurs cause his heart to fail, 
And one the poison sell, and one prepare! If proof you need, contemplate female spite, 265 And every flash of lightning turns him pale ; 
See, to a harmless, hapless monkey tied, | 220}In vengeance, none like women take delight. {By storms or chance impell’d, no bolt can fly, 
Plung’d in the briny deep, the parricide ; But, canst thou deem from all chastizement} He thinks, but vengeance hurls it from on high: 
Yet in this list, how small a part appear, freed, [f yet unhurt, he see one storm passo’er, 315 
Of all the crimes that meet the prztor’s ear, Men who beneath thescourge of conscience bleed?} He only trembles at the next the more. 
And he from Hesper’s dawn, till closing day { By scorpions stung, their teeth in fury gnash, If in his side he teel the slightest pains, = 
must hear, And writhe in anguish at the secretlash? 270}Or sleepless fever riot in his veins, 
The manners of mankind wouldst thou be taught, Oh ! trust me, friend, the judge in hell below . | The weapons of a god he fancies these, 
With full instruction that one house is fraught, Cannot on crimes inflict so deep a woe, Sent to afilict his body with disease, 320 
But a few days attend the trials there, As that poor mortal feels, by guilt oppress’d, For health, he dares not ask the powers divine, 
And then to call thyself unhappy, dare. Doom’d, day and night, to bear the witness in his With votive offerings at the sacred shrine, 
Who feels astonishment affect his mind, breast. t i or Oh! what mercy can the guilty mind, 
Amidst the Alps a tumid throat to find? 930| A Spartan once to Delphi’s fane repaired, 275 in illness hope, from angry heaven to find? 
Or who behold in Meroé, with surprise And to consult the god’s opinion dar’d, What bleeding victim for his crimes atone, 325 
A dug surpass the child it feeds in size? Whether he might retain entrusted gold, Whose life were not more precious than his own? | n¢ 
On seeing Germans, who would think to stare, And with a solemn oath the fraud uphold? With what a changeful sickliness of soul, Ww 
At azure eyes, and golden colour’d hair? The priestess answer’d with indignant air, The varying tempers of the wicked roll! hz 
And crisped locks, with ointments which distil; The doubtalone its punishment should bear, 280 Crimes to commit, how bold they are, and strong! af 
Suchthey were made, by Nature’s sovereign will. Ch’ insulting doubt that in the question lies, But soon they learn to know the right from wrong; di 
Clap but a cloud of Thracian cranes their wings, If great Apollo would a crime advise. Yet stubborn nature all amendment spurns, W 
Lo! to his arms the pigmy warrior springs! The frighten’d Spartan, by compulsion just, And to her evil practices returns. nc 
But soon unequal to resistance, flies, From fear, not'virtue, straight restor’d the trust ;| For what offender ever yet was found, m 
Clench’d in relentless clutches, through the skies. Yetsoon he found, that from the sacred fane, 286] Who to his vices could prescribe a bound? ca 
Among ourselves asightlike this would make, 241| His doom deserv’d, was not denoune’d in vain. |The blush of shame, when once expell’d the face, | Ii 
Your sides nodoubt, with ceaseless laughter shake; Himself, his offspring, all his hapless race Who ever saw it re-assume its place? 336 | th 
Butthere, though common, ’tis no laughing sight, Swept from the earth, left not behind a trace. _| [mall thy life’s experience hast thou known in 
Where the whole tribe is not a foot in height. By such. hard penalties must men atone A man contented with one crime alone? th 
‘¢ But shall the wretch, all penalties evade, 246| Phe fault of meditated wrong alone ; 290 The wretch who wrong’d you, in the toils | ¢¢ 
“ For friendship perjur’d, and for trust betray’d?”| He guilt incurs, who merely guilt intends, soon caught, th 
Suppose him seiz’d, in chains, and at your will, | How much more he, then, who in act offends; {Shall tosome prison’s gloomy cell be brought ; 840 in 
(What would vindictive anger more?) to kill; Perpetual anguish preys upon his breast, Or to some dreary rock of banishment he 
Yet would your damage still the same remain, Nor even at his meals allows him rest. For famous exiles noted, shall be sent: lin 
Nor could his death restore the trust again; 250 His sicken’d palate, nauseating heaves 295} Then shall the sufferings of your perjur’d foe ol 
How poor a comfort, to relieve your woe ; At every morsel that his mouth receives; Sweet consolation on your soul bestow ; at 
The blood, that from his headless trunk would|oathes the fine fragrance of long hoarded wines, | And then at last shall your rejoicing mind hi 
Shave Lenin ; tt he naga drop, sayy jx 99 —e vines; | Confess, the gods are neither deafnor blind. 346 | 2 
7 , -¢, -+.| While his knit brows, if choicer still y 
But, vengeance, even more than life ‘is nile His . ? you bring, Et.toto versata toro jam membra quiescunt ry 
sweet” — : Of sour Falernian acem. to mark the sting. 5001 Continuo templum, et violati numinis aras, li 
Yes! to those minds of heedless headlong he at, Atni ght, if when his limbs have long been spread Et, quod precipuis mentem sudoribus urget, 2320 oO! 
Which blaze at every spark, however small,.255|40 restless tossings over all his bed, = viget in Fam an Ang aie sident nae imago ai 
é . : : umana turbat pavidum, cogitque fateri. 
And often kindle, without cause at all,— Short slumber Poa at a ry close his Cyes, Hi sunt qui trepidant, et'ad omnia fulgura pallent, 4 
Not Thales thus, not thus Chrysippus speaks, In dreams he Sees the hallow’d temple rise ; Cum tonat exanimes, primo qtfoque murmure cceli ; o: 
Not thus the best and wisest of the Greeks: Before him, violated altars stand, 305} Non quasi fortuitus, nec ventorum rabie, sed 925 ci 
: Iratus, cadat in terras, et vindicet ignis. o] 
Illa nihil nocuit, cura graviore timetur b 
Proxima tempestas, velut hoc dilata sereno, ' 
Confer et artifices, mercatoremque veneni, Qui partem acceptx sxva inter vincla cicutz Preterea lateris vigili cum febre dolorem, Si 
Et deducendum corio bovis in mare, cum quo 155}Accusatori nollet dare. Plurima felix Si coepere pati missum ad sua Corpora morbum, 230 | 
Clanditur adversis innoxia simia fatis Paulatim vitia, atque errores exuit omnes Infesto credunt a numine; saxa Deorum “ 
Hee quota pars scelerum, quzcustos Gallicus urbis, Prima docens rectum sapientia. Quippe minuti Heec, et tela putant. Pecudum spondere sacello 
Usque a lucifero donec lux occidat, audit ? Semper, et infirmi est animi exiguique voluptas 190] Balantem, et laribus cristam promittere galli " 
Humani generis mores tibi noss¢ volenti Ultio: continuo sic collige, quod vindicta Non audent. Quid enim sperare nocentibus exgris in 
Sufficit una domus. Paucos consume dies, et 160|Nemo magis gandet, quam foemina, Cur tamen hostu Concessum ? vel quz non dignior hostia vite? 235 ty 
‘Jicere te miserum, postquam illinc veneris, aude. Evasisse putes, quos diri conscia facti 3 Mobilis et varia est ferme natura malorum. cl 
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